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MAY DAY AT THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Class of 1936 celebrated this year a group of anniversaries— 
thirty years of the School, sixty for the American Library Association, 
and one hundred since the establishment of the first official library, the 
Territorial now the State Library of Wisconsin. 

With Irve W. Zink, chairman of the class, presiding, the distin- 
guished assemblage listened to three of the outstanding men in the pro- 
fession in this country. We are privileged to print here the addresses 
of Mr. Dudgeon and Mr. Bostwick. We wish we might have also every 
word spoken by Mr. Milam in his inspiring address on the future of the 
Association. It stirred the imagination of every professional worker 
and gave to every lay listener the high lights of the forward-looking 
program of the A. L. A. 

“The history of the A. L. A. is the history of the library movement 
in this country,” said Mr. Milam. “Its objectives are the objectives of 
the library profession itself. So long as such identity of purpose con- 
tinues, the A. L. A. as an organization is on the right track.” 

He urged more specialization in library training—for readers’ ad- 
visers and circulation assistants, catalogers, college librarians, subject 
specialists. He called for support of the A. L. A. annuities plan “to help 
keep the profession young and vital.” 

“My ambition for research libraries in the United States and 
Canada is for them to attain the freedom of use of those in England— 
where any student may secure the use of practically any books in the 
country through his own local library,” he said. 

It was indeed a morning which gave everyone present a new view 
from the mountain top of the road we have already traveled and the way 
which lies ahead. 
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A WISCONSIN INTRODUCTORY 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library 


The original plan was to make this oc- 
casion a celebration of the 60th Anniver- 
sary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Afterwards it was suggested that the 
occasion should have a Wisconsin flavor; 
that this was also the 30th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin; that the his- 
tory of the Library School was inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the history of Wis- 
consin libraries. I find also that in 1836 
a beginning of a state library was au- 
thorized by the territorial legislature so 
that 1936, dating from this act, is the 
Centenary Anniversary of Wisconsin Li- 
braries. 

As I have about ten or fifteen minutes 
allotted to me, I might entitle what I 
have to say “A Century in Ten Minutes.” 
I can, of course, no more adequately per- 
form such a task—give you an idea of 
Wisconsin libraries’ beginnings and 
growth—then could the eminent historian 
perform the task set for him by a lady 
sitting by his side at a dinner table when 
she suggested that he give her a sum- 
mary of the history of the world while 
they were awaiting the serving of the 
dessert. 

As I have said, this is in a sense the 
Centenary Anniversary of libraries in 
Wisconsin since the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of one hundred years ago, in 1836, 
passed a resolution authorizing the pur- 
chase of a library for the territory and 
thus started a state library. Mr. Lester 
in his fine chapter on libraries in Quaife’s 
History of Wisconsin says that the first 
money was spent for historical works and 
law books. 

In 1840 (96 years ago) a library law 
was passed authorizing the formation of 
private corporations “for purpose of pro- 
curing and erecting a public library.” 
The Young Men’s Association incorpor- 
ated and organized a library in Milwau- 
kee in 1847, which afterwards became the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


In this library the money for books 
seems, during the early years, to have 
been realized from lecture courses, and 
they were courses which should command 
attention in any community. One year 
they had George William Curtis, Horace 
Greeley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bayard 
Taylor, Edward Everett, E. P. Whipple, 
Wendell Phillips, Artemus Ward, P. T. 
Barnum, and Joseph Cook. A little later 
we find the names of Josiah Quincy, Mark 
Hopkins, John G. Saxe, James Russell 
Lowell, Carl Schurz, John B. Gough, and 
Henry Ward Beecher. Many of these lec- 
tured more than once. The fees paid were 
by no means insignificant, Taylor and 
Lowell receiving $100.00 for each lecture 
while Ralph Waldo Emerson was paid 
$60.00. (I am informed that Emerson’s 
lecture was a financial failure.) 

Wisconsin as a state seems from the 
first to have been sold on the library and 
the book since the constitution adopted 
in 1848 (88 years ago) provided that a 
part of the school funds were to be spent 
for suitable books and libraries and I 
believe it is history that this has been the 
continuing policy of the state as to school 
libraries from that time to the present. 

The first statute authorizing the estab- 
lishment of free publicly supported libra- 
ries was passed in 1872 (64 years ago). 
With amplifications and modifications 
that law continues up to this time. 

The Wisconsin Library Association 
was organized in 1891 (45 years ago) 
with K. A. Linderfelt as President; Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, Vice-President, and 
Frank A. Hutchins as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Among those active in the organ- 
ization was Dr. E. A. Birge who has been 
so much and so long the sponsor and pro- 
moter not only of Wisconsin library in- 
terests but of Wisconsin intellectual in- 
terests. Another charter member was 
Walter M. Smith, now the librarian of 
the Library of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

In 1895 (41 years ago) the Wisconsin 
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Free Library Commission was organized 
under a state statute drafted by Frank 
A. Hutchins and given an initial annual 
appropriation of $500.00. Frank A. 
Hutchins became its first president, and 
Lutie E. Stearns its first secretary, neith- 
er of them receiving any salary. Later 
its appropriation was increased from 
time to time until it grew into its pres- 
ent proportions and assumed its present 
functions which are probably broader 
than the functions of any other state li- 
brary commission. These are four-fold: 
1. To assist in the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of public libra- 
ries; 

2. To instruct students in library work 
and to aid and advise libraries 
throughout the state; 

3. To maintain a legislative reference li- 
brary; 

4. To circulate books and traveling libra- 
ries throughout the state. 

I have asked the Secretary of the Li- 
brary Commission, Mr. Lester, for some 
figures showing the library coverage in 
Wisconsin. 

He tells me that in Wisconsin there 
are 243 local public libraries. 

Of these, 103 are in communities with 
populations under 1,000. 

There are only 13 communities in the 
state having 1,000 population or more 
without public libraries, but of these 13, 
four are served by county libraries. Of 
the remaining 9 communities having a 
population of 1,000 or more, only 1 com- 
munity without a library has a popula- 
tion of 2,000. 

Let me repeat these significant figures: 
There are only 9 communities with over 
1,000 population which have no local li- 
brary service, and only 1 community 
within the state with 2,000 population or 
more without a local library. 

Of the 71 counties in the state, only 3 
sparsely settled counties are without lo- 
cal library service. 

There are 1,100 traveling library sta- 
tions, of which 820 are in schools serving 
also the community. In addition to these 
so-called traveling library stations, 150 
local public libraries are receiving collec- 
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tions of books from the Library Commis- 
sion, which supplements their local col- 
lection. 

There are 125,000 volumes available 
for Commission circulation through trav- 
eling libraries and otherwise. 

The volumes in local libraries avail- 
able to the general public aggregate 
3,000,000, more than one book for each 
inhabitant, to say nothing of books in 
the libraries in university, colleges, and 
schools, and in various professional and 
special libraries. 

The last compilation of circulation of 
public libraries—that for 1934—showed 
a total circulation from public libraries 
in the state of about 17,000,000. 

In 1895 the first summer library course 
of four weeks was held under the super- 
vision of Miss Sharpe. In 1896 the course 
was lengthened to six weeks. All of the 
expenses for these summer sessions were 
paid out of the private funds of James 
H. Stout. ° 

In 1897 Miss Sharpe was succeeded by 
Cornelia Marvin who conducted the sum- 
mer course for the following years. 


Frank Hutchins evidently originated 
the idea of a permanent library school 
with a nine months course chiefly to pro- 
mote good library service in Wisconsin, 
and he, with Henry E. Legler and Cor- 
nelia Marvin, worked out preliminary 
plans. 


To Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine was 
entrusted the project of perfecting and 
developing these plans and establishing 
the school. 

In the fall of 1906 the school was op- 
ened with Mr. Legler as Director, and 
Miss Hazeltine as the active executive 
and preceptor, and the following June 
the first class of 22 was graduated. 

This is therefore the 30th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

For all of the 30 years of its existence, 
Miss Hazeltine has been in charge and 
you will agree with me, I am sure, that 
the school with all that it means to libra- 
ries and librarians in Wisconsin and else- 
where is Miss Hazeltine’s product and 
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creation more than it is the product of 
any other one person. 

Let me give you a few figures from the 
school’s statistical tables of which Miss 
Hazeltine is so much the mistress: 

Exclusive of this year’s class, 970 have 
graduated from the Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Of these 37 are deceased. 

The 933 living graduates, widely dis- 
tributed geographically, are working and 
living as follows: 

In the United States 903 are scattered 
throughout 43 states and in the District 
of Columbia—only 5 states not being 
represented on the list. (Georgia, Maine, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, and West Vir- 
ginia.) 

Ten are in American dependencies— 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Twenty are on foreign soil—England, 
Australia, Canada, China, Denmark, It- 
aly, Latvia, and Norway. 

The 903 who are in the United States 
are widely distributed—from Mary Wat- 
kins Dietrichson in Boston, Esther John- 
son, Head of Circulation in New York, 
and Polly Fenton, Professor of Library 
Science in the New Jersey Library 
School, to Althea Warren, librarian of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, and Mrs. 
T. R. Brewitt, Librarian of the Long 
Beach, California, Public Library; from 
Ruth Worden, Head of the Library 
School in the University of Washington, 
and Sarah Lewis, Head of Circulation in 
Portland, Oregon, to Susan Akers, Direc- 
tor of the North Carolina Library School, 
with whom is also associated Nora Beust. 


The graduates have gone into many 
types of libraries, and into many kinds 
of library positions. 

Thirty-five are in university and col- 
lege libraries—17 in teacher’s colleges— 
52 in high school and grade school libra- 
ries—85 are catalogers—388 are in refer- 
ence library work—8 are in reader’s ad- 
viser and book selection work—19 are 
instructors in library science—32 are in 
state, county, and extension work—45 
are in special libraries, including legisla- 
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tive, municipal, army, hospital, business, 
and other similar libraries. 

The tradition is, however, that Wiscon- 
sin Library School output goes chiefly 
into general public library work, and 212 
are in this field, not including catalogers 
and other special workers within public 
libraries. 

Of the 970 graduates, 658 are at work 
in professional positions, including 84 
who have married but have continued 
their work. 

Of the others, 218 are married and the 
heads of homes, doing no professional 
work. 

Fifty have retired for various reasons; 
inherited competence—19; poor health— 
14; home duties—8; and 3 having passed 
the retirement age. (It is to be noted that 
no one seems to have retired to live on 
the accumulations of professional in- 
come.) 

The most surprising fact that comes to 
light in the very brief investigations 
made is that, according to Miss Hazel- 
tine’s statement, only 7 are now among 
the army of the unemployed. 

Will you grant me a moment to call 
some few names off from Wisconsin’s 
long library Roll of Honor? 

I must omit many, some of whom well 
deserve mention, and I will not try, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, to include 
those still active in the work. 


FRANK A. HUTCHINS comes first. He 
stands out as a dreamer and a do-er—a 
man who as the dreamer had visions, but 
who as the do-er planned so that many of 
his visions became actualities. He had 
visions of what a small library could be 
and could do in its small community. 
Visions of a legislative reference library 
that could and would and did profoundly 
influence the lawmakers of the state. 
Visions of traveling libraries that trav- 
elled not only to communities in boxes, 
but visions of smaller traveling libraries 
that travelled in smaller packages and 
even in envelopes to smaller groups, and 
even to individuals. Visions of extension 
instruction that would and did reach the 
isolated farm boy and the farm girl far 
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afield. Visions of a library school that 
should be founded not only for the pur- 
pose of producing professionals proficient 
in routine professional procedure, but 
founded to induce and inspire men and 
women to be missionaries of the book and 
to bring to mentally hungry people mes- 
sages from intellectuals and leaders of 
learning. 

Frank A. Hutchins dreamed these 
dreams and then to a surprising extent 
was able to draw realistic plans and make 
practical suggestions as to the procedure, 
and then was able to inspire workers, so 
that these visions became actual achieve- 
ments. 


State Senator James A. STouT who de- 
voted not only mental talents but talents 
of gold and silver to establishing the 
library commission and the library school 
and other effective educational agencies. 


State Senator WILLIAM H. HATTON 
who for many years was the legislator 
who could and did lead in the legislative 
action necessary to legal recognition and 
support of libraries, and who has been 
and still is the wise friend and adviser 
of library activities, and who has, as has 
also Senator Stout, served as Chairman 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion. 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, the scholar- 
ly historian, the wise administrator of 
the State Historical Library, the writer 
of history, who long served on the com- 
mission and who never, in all his active 
life, forgot Wisconsin’s library needs or 
failed to come to the front when libraries 
needed a friend or an adviser. 

HENRY E. LEGLER, the tireless worker, 
the constructive planner, the effective ad- 
ministrator, who outgrew Wisconsin op- 
portunities to go in his later years to the 
Chicago Public Library. 
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CHARLES McCarTHyY who made the 
Wisconsin Legislative Library a pattern 
for succeeding libraries of its type; who 
was so keen a social scientist and analyst 
that he could decide today what would be 
the subject matter for legislative thought 
two years or four years from now and 
would begin at once to collect material 
that would guide and aid the legislators 
of future sessions 


CORNELIA MARVIN who as early as 
1898, in connection with her Library 
Commission work, made rich contribu- 
tions to the early plans for libraries and 
for professional library instruction, and 
conducted the summer session of the Li- 
brary School from 1898 to 1906, playing 
a most important part in Wisconsin libra- 
ry history. 


LuTIE E. STEARNS, one of the most in- 
spiring library voices of which I have any 
knowledge—a voice that has been heard 
early and late in the promotion of libra- 
ries in almost every municipality within 
the state—and in many other states as 
well. 


KATHARINE MACDONALD JONES, the 
talented appraiser of books who for 
years, with little enough support, carried 
on here in Wisconsin the splendid begin- 
nings of the American Library Associa- 
tion Booklist. 


Dean Epwarp A. BirGE whose interest, 
intelligent understanding, and enthusi- 
asm has been through half a century and 
still is a constant forceable factor in li- 
brary work in Wisconsin. 


MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE who is still 
among us and very much alive, but who 
has taken time by the forelock and has 
erected in this Library School a monu- 
ment that will long endure. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library 


In preparing this brief address, I am 
reminded of the old lady who asked at a 
bookstore for a very small Bible in very 
large print. The small Bible in this case 
may be represented by the twenty min- 
utes to which I am limited and the very 
large print to the exhaustive account of 
the history and labors of the American 
Library Association which I should like 
to give you. 

Fortunately, we have an excellent ac- 
count in print issued by the A. L. A. ten 
years ago—“Fifty years of the American 
Library Association,” by George B. Ut- 
ley, Librarian of the Newberry Library. 
I am giving you this morning only the 
highlights and I am selecting those that 
have made the most lasting impression 
on me as I look back over the years of 
my own connection with the Association. 
I am, however, checking up my own recol- 
lections with Mr. Utley’s account, taking 
care not to put myself in the class with 
the young man who recently succeeded in 
winning a $5,000 prize for someone else’s 
essay only to have it taken away from 
him when the source was discovered. 

The A. L. A. was the first organization 
of librarians in the world, but it had 
precursors, especially in this country. A 
convention of librarians was held in New 
York in 1853 owing to the activity of Mr. 
Charles B. Norton, a bookseller and pub- 
lisher of that city, together with Mr. 
Grant of the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary, Dr. Guild, librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity, Daniel C. Gilman, afterwards 
President of Johns Hopkins, and Secre- 
tary Jewett of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Eighty-two delegates were present 
and they passed a resolution that their 
meeting should be regarded as a prelimi- 
nary for the formation of a permanent 
librarian’s association. They appointed 
a committee of five to draft a constitution 
and to fix a day for the next meeting, 
but for various reasons there was no next 
meeting and it was nearly a quarter of 
a century before another convention of 


librarians was held. This group came to- 
gether in 1876 in connection with the 
Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia, 
largely owing to the initiative of Melvil 
Dewey, a young and unknown man, who 
from this time forth played an important 
part both in the Association and in Amer- 
ican library history generally. 103 per- 
sons were present, 30 of them represent- 
ing public libraries and 13 of them being 
women. We have since more than re- 
versed the proportion of the two sexes. 
In the following year, 1877, the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom was 
formed in England confessedly following 
our initiative, and today associations of 
librarians are common throughout the 
civilized world and have united in an in- 
ternational association, of which, during 
the past year, an American librarian, Dr. 
W. W. Bishop of the University of Mich- 
igan, has served as president. The A. L. 
A. is then, in a very real sense, the moth- 
er of library associations. For many 
years its activities were limited to its 
annual conferences. In the intervals be- 
tween these, it existed but did not func- 
tion except for the occasional activities 
of certain committees. But about 1886, 
the Association formed a publishing sec- 
tion to secure “the preparation and pub- 
lication of such catalogues, indexes and 
other bibliographical helps as may best 
be produced by cooperation.” This section 
was a continuing body and has developed, 
as you know, a very large publishing 
business which has rendered the greatest 
possible aid to the growth of libraries in 
this country. It had its offices in the City 
of Boston and there gave the first hint 
of the manifold activities which have 
since developed in connection with the 
Association. In 1909 it was found neces- 
sary to open permanent headquarters for 
the Association. This was done through 
the generosity of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, which threw open, without charge, 
a generous portion of its library build- 
ing for offices. Later, in this connection 
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a permanent secretaryship was created 
and this has become, as you all know, one 
of the most important positions in the 
United States connected with the work of 
libraries. These headquarters were re- 
moved to the building of the John Crerar 
Library, which had been built across the 
street from the Chicago Public Library, 
and in 1929 the headquarters was finally 
moved to a business building on Michigan 
Avenue, where it still remains. 

A generous endowment from the Car- 
negie Corporation, now amounting to up- 
wards of two million dollars, has enabled 
the Association to enlarge its active work, 
and at the same time its membership has 
grown from the few score of 1876 to over 
twelve thousand and the attendance at its 
annual conferences has exceeded the 
three thousand mark. 

Whether this large and rapid growth 
has been altogether an advantage may 
perhaps be questioned. The intimacies of 
small meetings, where those who are 
present have time to discuss library mat- 
ters informally in more or less casual 
groups, is a thing of the past at national 
conferences, although it may still be re-- 
alized at the smaller state meetings. It 
has been necessary to break up the Asso- 
ciation into sections, each composed of 
members who are interested in some one 
phase of library work and these sections 
have their own programs and take part 
in their own discussions. At every hour 
during a conference there are, therefore, 
going on simultaneously a considerable 
number of small meetings and when a 
member is interested in more than one of 
these he must make his choice and sacri- 
fice the one that he has not chosen. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
this is merely the embarrassment that 
riches always bring. The attendant at 
the A. L. A. conferences of fifty years ago 
was like the scholar in the college of those 
times whose choice of subjects was lim- 
ited to Latin, Greek and mathematics 
which he had to take whether he wanted 
to or not. The present conferences re- 
semble the curricula of our large univer- 
sities where the student has a great 
choice of subjects but obviously cannot 
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choose everything. He is like the centi- 
pede in the witty English verse—he lies 
distracted in the ditch considering how 
to run. 

In 1899 the Association took its first 
step as the library adviser of the United 
States Government—a role which it has 
played in increasing measure especially 
during the World War and in recent 
years. A vacancy having occurred in the 
librarianship of the Congressional Libra- 
ry in Washington, there seemed to be 
danger that the vacancy would be filled 
by the President by the appointment of 
someone who had no knowledge of library 
aims and methods. A committee of the 
Association waited upon President Mc- 
Kinley and strongly recommended the 
appointment of Dr. Herbert Putnam, who 
has since filled the position with so great 
honor. The President had already in- 
formed a certain member of Congress 
that it was his intention to give him the 
appointment but he generously gave way, 
making way for the appointment of Dr. 
Putnam. This gentleman, Representative 
Barrows of Massachusetts, thus plays a 
very important part in the recent devel- 
opment of Congress by his self-sacrificing 
act and his name should be written high 
among those who have contributed to the 
advancement of libraries in America. 

In its advisory capacity with the 
United States Government thus assured, 
the A. L. A. has taken a position similar 
to that held by the National Academy of 
Science in advising the Government on 
scientific matters. 

This was especially noticeable at the 
beginning of the World War. Soon after 
the entry of the United States, in the 
spring of 1917, the War and Navy De- 
partments, through their commissions on 
training camp activities, asked the A. L. 
A. to provide reading material to the 
army and navy in the training camps and 
elsewhere. In this connection, the Asso- 
ciation raised two million dollars, assem- 
bled over three million books, and the men 
of our army became readers to a degree 
unheard of in previous military opera- 
tions. The Carnegie Corporation financed 
the erection of library buildings in all the 
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large army camps and space for books 
was also provided in Y. M. C. A. huts and 
in the buildings of the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Jewish Welfare Association. 


The quality of the reading done by the 
soldiers was surprisingly good and many 
of them were thus introduced to good 
literature to such an extent that they in- 
sisted on public library service when they 
returned to their homes. Altogether this 
organization used about seven million 
volumes and was, doubtless, the largest 
library system ever operated. 


Another result of the War Service was 
the American Library in Paris, estab- 
lished and operated in close conjunction 
with the officers of the A. L. A. This in- 
stitution still functions, and parallel with 
it a training school for librarians was 
conducted in connection with it for sev- 
eral years. 

The connection of the Association with 
library training in the United States has 
become increasingly close. At the outset, 
there was no such connection, although 
the establishment of the first library 
school in the world, by Melvil Dewey, was 
suggested by him to the A. L. A. at the 
Conference of 1883. This school was op- 
ened in January 1887 at Columbia Uni- 
versity under Dewey’s directorship but, 
although the A. L. A. by formal resolu- 
tion had expressed its interest, there was 
much skepticism among librarians at the 
time regarding the necessity and prac- 
tical value of formal library training. 
Mr. Dewey’s example, however, was fol- 
lowed so rapidly and the new schools 
spread so fast that in a few years the 
country was sprinkled with them and all 
librarians recognized their success. 


In 1924 the American Library Associa- 
tion established a Board of Education for 
Librarianship in order to accredit the 
best schools and to systematize curricu- 
lums and methods. Although, of course, 
the Association had no jurisdiction over 
these various schools, they recognized the 
desirability of adhering to its dicta and 
the Board of Education has since func- 
tioned to the great advantage of library 
training in the United States. 
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Immediately at the close of the World 
War, there much discussion in the Asso- 
ciation regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing in some way the great library im- 
pulse that had made possible the work 
done by the A. L. A. in connection with 
the War. The excitement and enthusiasm 
of this work had not yet subsided and 
there was a natural feeling on the part 
of many members that it should be util- 
ized for intensive effort to extend and 
improve libraries throughout the country. 
This laudable feeling did not take into 
account the inevitable reaction after such 
a period of excitement and believed that 
as money had been raised so easily during 
the War it could continue to be raised 
with equal ease after the conflict was 
over. This was something like an expec- 
tation that an orange that had yielded a 
large quantity of juice upon being 
squeezed would continue to yield more 
and more if the squeezing process were 
continued. Efforts to raise money for the 
so-called enlarged program for libraries 
naturally showed that an orange can 
yield just so much juice and no more, and 
efforts to raise money were at this time 
productive only of disappointment. Since 
then the assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, backed by ample funds, has 
enabled the A. L. A. to realize a substan- 
tial part of this program. 


This would not be a complete account 
of the activities of the Association if I 
should fail to mention the great impulse 
given toward library progress by the 
benefactions of Andrew Carnegie, al- 
though these, in their inception, were not 
made in connection with the A. L. A. Mr. 
Carnegie gave altogether over sixty-five 
million dollars to the building, equipment 
and endowment of over three thousand 
libraries in this and other countries. At 
first, these gifts were personal but ulti- 
mately he turned over a large sum to a 
corporation which has continued to exist 
and function since his death and which 
has been a great factor in extending and 
improving library work. 


The Corporation has now ceased to con- 
tribute money toward the construction of 
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library buildings and has turned its at- 
tention to the improvement of library 
training and it has also amply endowed 
the general work of the library associa- 
tion, as has already been noted. This fact 
has brought it in very close connection 
with the officers of the Association and 
with its general program of progress. 
Before closing, it is proper that I 
should say a word about the proposed 
movement for securing federal aid for 
libraries, which is now before the A. L. A. 
and has received at least its partial ap- 
proval. There is apparently a consider- 
able difference of opinion among the 
members as to the desirability of asking 
for such aid. I never have been able to 
appreciate the justification for this oppo- 
sition. If the Federal Government should 
decide to assist us, any library that is 
opposed to receiving such assistance 
would, of course, simply refuse it, there 
being no compulsion at all in the matter. 
The opposition seems to me to be based 
on a misconception. Librarians have nev- 
er in the past refused assistance from 
any source that was willing to offer it. 
Several cities, to be sure, refused the of- 
fer of Mr. Carnegie to furnish them with 
library buildings. This was not, however, 
the action of librarians but of the general 
public who were obsessed with the idea 
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that acceptance would mean some kind 
of control by Mr. Carnegie. The present 
feeling of some persons that acceptance 
of federal aid would imply some kind of 
control by the Federal Government is pre- 
cisely on a par with the action to which 
I have referred. It is simply an example 
of the fact to which I have many times 
called attention that some of the most 
serious obstacles to the spread of library 
use in this country have been due to the 
conservatism of librarians themselves. I 
well remember a discussion at the A. L. 
A. some thirty years ago on the advisa- 
bility of equipping libraries with a tele- 
phone. The opinion of those present was 
almost unanimously against it, the idea 
being that it would be simply a nuisance 
and would interfere with the librarian’s 
routine work. In the same way, what 
we may consider to be at present the cor- 
nerstones of public library administra- 
tion, namely, the open shelf and home use, 
were both violently opposed at the outset 
by most librarians. Our friends who are 
opposing the acceptance of aid from the 
Federal Government are, therefore, mere- 
ly running true to form. I trust that the 
result may be exactly what it was be- 
fore, when public approval forced the 
adoption of these other administrative re- 
forms. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Brande, Dorothea. Wake up and live. 
1936. 198p. Simon & S., $1.75. 174 


That most people are failures in life because 
they deliberately choose to fail, sometimes even 
work hard at failing, is the discovery presented in 
this stimulating little book. Success, on the other 
hand, defined as “‘the equivalent of doing one’s 
best,” depends on overcoming this Will to Fail; 
thus releasing all of one’s powers for the accom- 
plishment of whatever work is to be done or 
problems solved. 

See Booklist 32:220 Apr. ’36. 


Garland, Hamlin. Forty years of psychic 
research. 1936. 394p. Macmillan, $3. 
133 
Called “a plain record of fact,” this is an un- 
emotional account of investigations into the field 
of psychic phenomena. Comes to no conclusions, 
for at the end the author remains neither a scoffer 
nor a believer, but still a seeker. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. and others. Par- 
ents’ questions. 1936. 3812p. Harper, 
$2. 136.7 


Prepared by staff members of the Child Study 
Association of America, this book will prove use- 
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ful to intelligent parents and study groups. Fol- 
lows a question-and-answer method based on actual 
letters received by the association. 


Social Problems 


Bradley, Phillip. Can we stay out of 

war. 1936. 288p. Norton, $2.75. 

327.73 

A timely book to which many American readers 
should respond. Charles A. Beard writes an intro- 
duction, in which he says of the author: “He does 
not turn his back scornfully on Europe, but he 
recognizes the limits upon the capacity of the 
United States to compose European controversies 
and right the historic wrongs of the Old World.” 
A redrafting of our neutrality laws and the for- 
mation of a League of Neutrals are immediate 
steps advocated. 

See Booklist 32:219 Apr. ’36. 


Breck, Flora E. Jobs for the perplexed. 
1936. 155p. Crowell, $1. 331.11 


In such chapters as Choosing a vocation, Job 
sources, Let’s get to know our library, and others, 
discusses preparation for a job; in Catering to 
particular appetites, Dodging the beaten track, It 
pays to be resourceful, Making the most of native 
products, suggests lines to follow. Like other 
books of the kind may serve to set ideas working. 


Davis, Maxine. The lost generation. 
1936. 3885p. Macmillan, $2.50. 301.15 


In a second-hand car the author traveled for 
four months alone over 10,038 miles of the United 
States, talking with boys and girls wherever she 
found them. The book is a report of what she 
found. The report covers the outlook and attitude 
of the young people, the opportunities for employ- 
ment that do and do not exist, and what CCC, 
NYA and other agencies are doing to meet the 
situation. Almost a must-have. 


$2500 a year; from 
scarcity to abundance. 1936. 328p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 330.1 


The sum referred to in the title is the author’s 
estimate of the minimum requirement for comfort- 
able living for a city family of four persons. The 
book offers his plan for attaining this minimum for 
the large majority who, even in good times, have 
lived below this level. Increasing wealth by in- 
creasing production is the basis of his proposal. 
The author is well known as Economic Adviser to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Goslin, Ryllis A. ed. Dictatorship. 1936. 
88p. illus. Foreign Policy Assn. bds. 
35c. 321.6 


Like other Headline Books, combines simple text 
with graphic illustrations. Traces the development 
of dictatorship in Europe, defines fascism, and 
compares dictatorship with democracy. 


Ezekial, Mordecai. 
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Kallen, Miriam. The primary teacher 
steps out. 1936. 241p. Lothrop, $2. 
371.3 
An account of how one teacher, finding herself 
in a rigidly formal school situation, gradually 
changed her curriculum to fit her enlarging con- 
ception of what education for the young child 
should be. The elucidation of her methods should 
be helpful to both parents and teachers. There is 
a bibliography listing books for adults as well as 
for children. 


Russell, William F. Liberty and equal- 
ity. 1986. 1738p. Macmillan, $2. 323.4 


Touching on such topics as the Constitution, Fed- 
eral Aid, and Adult Education, this book has a 
special timeliness. A sane discussion of education 
in relation to present-day problems that should in- 
terest thoughtful readers. 


Young, Eugene J. Powerful America; 
our place in a rearming world. 1936. 
3886p. Stokes, $3. 327.73 


Advocates an aggressively nationalistic policy 
for America, with an abandonment of all interna- 
tional aims. 

See Booklist 82:223 Apr. ’36. 


Pamphlets 


The only real security; an interview with 
Henry Ford, by S. Crowther. Chemical 
Foundation, Ince. 


Old age security, by E. P. Schmidt. U. 
of Minn. press, 25c. 


Prospects for inflation; a conference held 
at the University of Minn., Feb. 6, 
1936. U. of Minn. press, 25c. 


The population problem and world de- 
pression, by L. I. Dublin. Foreign Pol- 
icy Assn., 25c. 


Summary of 1935 Wisconsin laws. Wis. 

Taxpayers’ Alliance, 25c. 

Will be useful as a summary but is not a sub- 
stitute for full text of the laws. Unfortunate in 
arrangement; some inconsistencies have been 
noted. 


Philology 


Vizetelly, Frank H. How to speak Eng- 
lish effectively. c1938. 260p. Grosset, 
$1. 421 
Reprint of a work listed in the BuLieTIn of 

March, 1934. 
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Vizetelly, F. H. How to use English. 
c1932. 658p. Grosset, $1. 421 


Reprint of a work published in 1932, based part- 
ly on letters received by the author as editor of 
The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair of the Literary 
Digest. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Aldrich, Bertha. Florida sea _ shells. 
1986. 126p. illus. Houghton, $1.25 
594 


Winter visitors to Florida will be glad to know 
of this attractive little guide. 


Cummins, Julia H. Flower garden prim- 
er. 1936. 3838p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 
635.9 


A book that lives up to its name by giving very 
simple directions for the beginner in its early 
chapters. As it proceeds the book increases in 
difficulty just as, it is assumed, the gardener grows 
in skill. Well illustrated, an attractive and helpful 
book. 

See Booklist 32:224 Apr. ’36. 


Furnas, C. C. The next hundred years. 
1936. 4384p. Reynal, $3. 504 


An interesting and thought-provoking book look- 
ing forward into the future of science. Takes up 
the four sciences; Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Engineering, with a final section Social conse- 
quences. Of interest to all libraries. 

See Booklist 32:162 Feb. ’36. 


Huxley, Julian S. and Haddon, A. C. We 
Europeans. 1936. 246p. Harper, $2.50. 
572 


That there is a great deal of pseudo-science 
mixed up with the current emphasis on race in 
European affairs today is the contention of this 
book. Its purpose is to bring together the chief 
scientific facts now available on the subject. The 
conclusion made clear is that racial mixtures are 
so general that there is no such thing as a pure 
race in Europe or elsewhere. 

See Booklist 32:224 Apr. ’36. 


Morrison, L. H. Diesel engines; oper- 
ation and maintenance. 1936. 212p. 
illus. Am. Tech. Soc., $2.25. 621.43 


“To meet the demand for a better understanding 
of Diesel engines and their operation, construction, 
and repair in general, or for those wishing to be- 
come skilled operators, this volume on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of heavy-duty power Diesel 
engines has been prepared,” (Introd.) Diesel and 
other internal-combustion engines, by Degler, is is- 
sued in a new edition by the same publishers. Both 
will be useful in meeting the many calls for ma- 
terial on this subject. 

See Booklist 32:225 Apr. ’36. 
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Rogers, Gladys G. and Thomas, Leah C. 
New pathways for children with cere- 
bral palsy. 1935. 167p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 616 


The story of the efforts that are being made to 
bring a normal life to paralyzed children. The 
methods advocated should be in the possession of 
parents or others who have to do with children in 
this group. 


Simmons, Eleanor B. Cats. 1935. 209p. 
illus. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 636.8 


The author conducts a column “Cats and their 
care” in a New York paper. These chapters, which 
take up various phases of the subject more or less 
at random, seem to be based on this department. 
For greater usefulness should have had an index. 

See Booklist 32:182 Jan. 36, 


Stote, Dorothy. Making the most of your 
looks. new ed. 19385. 218p._ illus. 
Stokes, $3. 646 


A book of unusually practical nature, meeting 
the problems of the average woman more satis- 
factorily than other books in its field. Revised 
from an edition published in 1926. 


Wister, John C. Four seasons in your 
garden. 1936. 306p. illus. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 635.9 


The book of a landscape gardener, this suggests 
gardening on a somewhat more elaborate scale than 
the volume by Cummins, above. Strikingly illus- 
trated with aquatone reproductions from photo- 
graphs, and line drawings. Gives much informa- 
tion and careful directions but urges the necessity 
of learning for one’s self. 


Zabriskie, Louise. Mother and baby care 
in pictures. 1985. 196p. 187 illus. Lip- 
pincott, $1.50; bds. $1. 649.1 
A series of photographs illustrating very clearly 

every step in pregnancy, labor, post-natal care and 

the growth and development of the young child. 

For restricted circulation. 

See Booklist 32:226 Apr. ’36. 


Fine Arts 


Buxbaum, Edwin C. Profitable photog- 
raphy with the miniature camera. 1935. 
72p. illus. Box Tree Press, 1811 East 
Wood Place, Milwaukee, pa. $1. 1770 
A practical little book on making money with 

a camera. Gives advice on equipment and tech- 

nique and many suggested ideas that could be fol- 

lowed up. Intended for the amateur. 
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Faulkner, H. W. Designs for wood carv- 
ing. 1936. unp. illus. Harper, pa. $1. 
736 


A supplement to Wood carving as a hobby. But- 
LETIN Jan, ’35. 


Houghton, Norris. Moscow rehearsals. 
1936. 291p. illus. Harcourt, $2.75. 792 


Equipped with a familiarity with American the- 
atrical methods and a knowledge of the Russian 
language, which he had learned for the purpose, 
the author went to Russia to study the Soviet 
theatre. The result is this interesting book. He 
attended rehearsals as well as plays and makes 
many significant comparisons between Soviet meth- 
ods and effects and the American. 


Lutz, E. G. Practical course in memory 
drawing. 1936. 2138p. illus. Scribner, 
$2. 740 


A series of lessons, with many illustrations and 
diagrams, intended for self study in landscape 
and figure drawing. 

See Booklist 32:227 Apr. ’36. 


William J. The movies on 
1936. 254p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
791.4 


Criticisms of the movies by various writers. 
Among others, William Allen White writes of 
Chewing-gum relaxation; Raymond J. Cannon of 
The educational significance of the movies; Ben 
B. Lindsey of The movies and juvenile delinquency ; 
Upton Sinclair of The movies and political propa- 
ganda; John Haynes Holmes of The movies and 
the community. 

See Booklist 32:227 Apr. ’36. 


Perlman, 
trial. 


Shiras, George. Hunting wild life with 
camera and flash light. 1935. 2v. illus. 
National Geographic Soc., $5. 799.2 


These two volumes contain a record of 65 years 
of wild life photography. The author was born in 
1859, grew up with a boy’s normal interest in 
hunting, but early turned from the sport of killing 
to the more fascinating pastimes of observation 
and study. His photographs have been appearing 
in the National Geographic over a period of years 
and the material of the book has been reprinted 
with revisions from that source. V. 1 deals almost 
wholly with the Lake Superior region; v. 2 goes 
further afield. 

See Booklist 32.227 Apr. ’36. 


Literature 


Chesterton, G. K. The well and the shal- 
lows. 1935. 277p. Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50. 824 


Altho in the form of miscellaneous essays on 
varied topics, this book is fundamentally the au- 
thor’s defense, or interpretation, of his own re- 
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ligious faith. In a series called “My six conver- 
sions” he writes of six recent situations which 
would have resulted in his becoming a Catholie— 
but for the fact that he already was one. Of in- 
terest alike to Catholic and non-Catholic readers. 


Copeland, Lewis, ed. The world’s best 
jokes. 1936. 401p. Blue Ribbon, $1.29. 
808.8 


Arranged topically as American jokes, Yankee 
jokes, Rube jokes, Jokes about lawyers, College 
jokes, Witty retorts, Epitaphs, etc., with a subject 
index. Also includes limericks and other humorous 
verses. Will prove its usefulness in any library. 


Eliot, T. S. Murder in the cathedral. 
1935. 87p. Harcourt, $1.25. 812 or 822 


In poetic drama form the author has told the 
story of the murder of Thomas Becket in Canter- 
bury Cathedral in the 12th century, with an inter- 
lude of political satire. Has been produced in 
New York as one of the Federal theater projects. 


Fort, Alice Buchanan and Kates, H. S. 
Minute history of the drama from its 
earliest beginnings to the present day. 
1935. 1438p. illus. Grosset, $1. 808.2 


Snyopses of over seventy plays from many lan- 
guages, with biographical sketches of the authors. 
Might be useful as a popular guide to dramatic 
literature. 


House, Homer C. Sun dance. 1935. 66p. 
McKay, $1.50. 811 or 821 


Reprinted from various newspaper columns and 
from the poetry magazines, there are many verses 
here that will make a universal appeal. The title 
poem is a study of an Indian dance—both dance 
and setting. i 


Johnson, James Weldon. Saint Peter re- 
lates an incident. 1935. 105p. Viking, 
$2. 811 or 821 


The incident relates to the resurrection of the 
unknown soldier—who proves to be colored. Other 
poems follow, some voicing the bitterness of the 
educated negro, some the happy, lovable qualities 
of the race. Includes the fine tribute: “O black 
and unknown bards.” 

See Booklist 32:101 Dec. ’35. 


McCord, David. Bay window ballads. 
1935. 118p. Scribner, $2.50. 811 or 821 
Amusing verses that have appeared in F. P. A.’s 

Conning Tower, the New Yorker and other sophisti- 


cated publications. Entertaining to pick up. 
See Booklist 32:185 Jan. "36. 


Priestley, J. B. Three plays and a pref- 
ace. 1935. 305p. Harper, $2. 822 


The three plays are Dangerous corner, Eden’s 
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end; and Cornelius. The preface tells something 
of the history of the plays. 
See Booklist 32:186 Jan. ’86. 


Pulsifer, Harold Trowbridge. First sym- 
phony. 1935. 102p. Houghton, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


A series of 81 sonnets, following in related se- 
quence. Called First symphony “because it deals 
with the first symphony of all—the symphony of 
life. It is called symphony, too, because in its con- 
struction it bears some resemblance to a musical 
composition.” Poetry of high standard. 


Sherwood, Robert E. Idiot’s delight. 
1936. 190p. Scribner, $2. 812 or 822 


The action of this play in which the Lunts have 
been appearing in New York takes place on the 
eve of the “next war.” The scene is a resort on 
the Austro-Italian border; the characters are as 
motley a crowd as that in Grand Hotel. Opens with 
the sound of Italian bombing planes; ends with 
the French reprisals. In a postscript plea for the 
defeat of Fascism, with its growing threat of war, 
the author calls for an attitude of “courage, 
calmness and ridicule.” 


Wilstach, Frank J. A dictionary of sim- 
iles. 1936. 578p. Grosset, $1. 808.8 


Another valuable addition to dollar reprints. 
See BuLeTin Oct. ’25. 


Wolfe, Thomas. The story of a novel. 
1936. 9838p. Scribner, $1.50. 808.3 


The author of Of time and the river tells with 
considerable candor how the book was conceived 
and written and of how he felt when he faced 
“the awful, utter nakedness of print.” Interesting 
to read in connection with the book and of value 
for any beginning writer. 


Biography—History—Travel 


Adams, James Truslow. The living Jef- 
ferson. 1936. 4038p. Scribner, $3. 921 


Mr. Adams writes of Jefferson as “the greatest 
Liberal America has produced and the most in- 
tensely ‘American’ of all the great figures of his 
time.” He traces Jefferson’s living influence on 
American history down to the present. However, 
he does not find that influence active in the 
Democratic party of today and his final chapter 
is an attack on the Administration. 


Britt, Albert. The great biographers. 
1936. 2238p. Whittlesey House, $2. 920 
In writing of the great biographers from 

Plutarch down the author has traced the history 

of Biography. 
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Bruce, William George. A short history 
of Milwaukee. 1936. 249p. illus. Bruce, 
$1.75. 977.595 


Based on the author’s three-volume work and 
designed to provide a convenient volume for pop- 
ular reading. Apparently somewhat hastily pre- 
pared, as historical authorities have pointed out 
errors. Interestingly illustrated with scenes from 
the past and present. 


Early, Eleanor. And this is Cape Cod. 
1936. 223p. Houghton, $1.50. 917.44 


The author’s gay and sprightly volumes have 
made a place for themselves among the guide 
books. Any visitor to Cape Cod will enjoy this 
new one. 


Du-Bois, Rachel Davis and Schweppe, 
Emma. The Germans in American 


life. 1936. 180p. Nelson, $1. 973 

This addition to a series of books on Building 
American culture will be welcomed in many Wis- 
consin libraries. There are chapters on Germans 
in the 18th century, Germans in the 19th century, 
German folkways, Germans in the economic life 
of America, in Education, Science, Art, Journalism, 
Literature and Music. Suitable for supplementary 
school material. 


Hubbard, Wynant. Fiasco in Ethiopia. 
1936. 391p. Harper, $2.75. 963 


The author represented Universal Service in 
Ethiopia from August 1935 to January 1936. He 
knew Africa well, as a mining engineer, animal 
tamer and movie photographer. This was his first 
assignment as a reporter. He gives a vivid ac- 
count of the country, the Emperor and the pre- 
vailing confusion, but tells little about War, for 
so far as journalists were concerned there was no 
war to see or to write about. 


Johnson, Claudius O. Borah of Idaho. 
1936. 511p. illus. Longmans, $3. 921 


This is far more than a campaign biography. 
It is a well written, carefully documented life that 
will have value for a long time as a record of the 
personality and career of an outstanding American. 


Powell, Edward A. Aerial odyssey.1936. 
292p. Macmillan, $2.50. 917.29 
An experienced travel writer tells of his trip 

by air liner to Cuba, Haiti and other Caribbean 

countries. Has an end-map showing route. 


Stern, G. B. Monogram. 1936. 2938p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 921 


Not an autobiography, but chapters on the 
author’s life and interests, with many comments 
on modern books, writers, actors and plays. Of 
unequal value, some of it very clever and inter- 
esting, other parts overstrained. 
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Thane, Elswyth. Young Mr. Disraeli. 
1986. 3836p. Harcourt, $3. 921 


This story of a youth and his times presents a 
young man whose good looks, intelligence, deter- 
mination, and above all his way with the ladies, 
won a place for him in the world. Gives a charm- 
ing picture of the Jewish family life of his child- 
hood, his romance and marriage, and adds to our 
understanding of the later Disraeli. 


Fiction 


Ashton, Helen, pseud. Dust over the 
ruins. 1936. 3807p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


The five members of a small archaeological ex- 
pedition are the characters of this story. The 
trouble stirred up by the idle wife of the super- 
visor of the project and the tragedy of a boy’s 
first love make up the plot. Less appealing than 
the author’s earlier novels with an English setting. 

See Booklist 32:169 Feb. ’36. 


Babson, Naomi Lane. The Yankee Bod- 
leys. 1936. 339p. Reynal, $2.50. 


An unusually interesting and well written ac- 
count of one of those old New England families 
that have deteriorated—one wonders why. Vivid 
in its characterizations so that all of the various 
personalities live for the reader, but realistic in 
some of its scenes to an extent that readers may 
disapprove. 

See Booklist 32:232 Apr. ’36. 


Banning, Margaret C. The iron will. 
1936. 239p. Harper, $2. 


“There are many stories about death and few 
about taxes,” says the author. In taking the 
famous case in which one of the big mining com- 
panies of the Minnesota iron ranges was sued for 
non-payment of its taxes and bringing out all the 
romance, drama, ambition and frustration that 
might attend such a trial, she has helped to remedy 
the deficiency and made a good story of it. 


Blake, Dorothy. The diary of a suburban 
housewife. 1936. 274p. Morrow, $2. 


A refreshingly human little book that all women 
readers will enjoy. 


Gayle, Newton. Murder at 28:10. 1936. 
254p. Scribner, $2. 
An unusual setting and a not too improbable 
plot make this a mystery somewhat out of the 
ordinary. 


Green, Paul. This body the earth. 1935. 
422p. Harper, $2. 
Tragic story of southern share croppers, by an 


author better known as a dramatist. 
See Booklist 32:110 Dec. ’36. 
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Holtby, Winifred. South Riding. 1936. 
569p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


This serious and impressive novel of her native 
Yorkshire emphasizes anew the loss to literature 
in the author’s untimely death last year. It is a 
story of broad compass with many characters, pre- 
vailingly tragic and sordid in tone; there are in- 
cidents connected with county politics and poor 
relief administration that suggest comparisons 
with our own problems. 


Kelm, Karlton. The cherry bed. 1936. 
3858p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


Realistic novel which chronicles the year that 
Grandma Corley lived with three of her children 
in turn. Grandma, who is not without guile, has 
mellowed with age, and is fairly content if only 
allowed to sleep in her cherry bed, surrounded by 
her canaries and ferns. But it is doubtful whether 
a more spiteful, selfseeking trio has been assem- 
bled in fiction than her daughters. A happy end- 
ing is contrived, when the wandering son comes 
home and settles the family debts. Wisconsin 
readers will enjoy the many allusions to localities, 
but some conservative library patrons may find the 
language too strong at times. 


MacManus, Seumas. Bold blades of Don- 
egal. 1935. 3818p. Stokes, $2. 


Boyish pranks in Donegal related with infectious 
Irish humor. 
See Booklist 32:67 Nov. ’35. 


Marks, Percy. A tree grown straight. 
1936. 339p. Stokes, $2.50. 


There is much that is admirable in this book, 
which tells how two wise parents guided their son 
through the shoals of boyhood and adolescence. All 
fathers and mothers could read it with profit. As 
Andy grows up, however, and enters college, the 
book becomes too much another Plastic age. Its 
circulation in many libraries may be questioned. 


Morgan, Charles. Sparkenbroke. 1936. 
551p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke, is a novelist 
and poet. He is married to a woman whom he 
respects and who manages his estates with devo- 
tion and efficiency. He has been the lover of many 
women, but has never found in love the perfect 
ecstacy which he seeks, an ecstacy like only to 
that to be experienced in poetry and death. In 
Mary Leward, whom he loves but never possesses, 
he comes near to his ideal. Philosophical, reflective, 
written in easy-flowing prose. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Run of the 
brush. 1936. 288p. Houghton, $2. 
Exciting and well-written western, equally good 


in characterization and plot. The Texas back- 
ground makes it timely just now. 
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Street, Mary Dallas. Summer’s end. 
1936. 249p. Morrow, $2. 


Altho it has a serious theme—fear of insanity 
dispelled when the heroine learns that her birth 
has been irregular—this novel falls well within 
the classification of light love stories. 


Smith, Bradford. To the mountain. 1936. 
3870p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


A novel of modern Japan showing the survival 
into modern times of the ancient traditions, with 
resulting conflicts. Beautifully written, by an 
author who will bear watching; treats frankly of 
the seamy side of Japanese life, and may not be 
acceptable in conservative communities. 


Wooll, Edward. Libel. 1936. 317p. 
Macrae-Smith, $2. 


A returned-soldier, restored to peace and normal 
living on his English estates after shell shock 
and a term in a German prison camp, is accused 
as an imposter. The trial, in which a great news- 
paper is sued for libel, makes a dramatic tale. 
Moves forward at times with the speed of a movie 
—leaving the imagination to fill in gaps. A grip- 
ping story. Based on play of same name. 


Winther, Sophus Keith. Take all to 
Nebraska. 1936. 305p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


A plain, unadorned tale of Danish immigrants 
in Nebraska. 
See Booklist 32:2384 Apr. 36. 


Children and Young People 


Bunn, Harriet F. Circus boy. 1936. 
194p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Although he was born in a circus wagon, Tim 
had to show that he was worthy of belonging to 
it. In the winter that he spends on his grand- 
father’s Minnesota farm, he rescues and trains 
a bear cub and later they both join the circus. 
Emphasis is placed on the better features of circus 
life, the affection which is shown to the animals, 
and the ability to keep a stiff upper lip in the 
face of adversity. 


Carroll, Ruth. Chessie. 1936. unp. il- 
lus. Messner, $2. 

Chessie was a deserted kitten who didn’t know 
that it was unusual for cats to ride on trains. 
She didn’t know either, when the cooks carried 
her into the dining car that it would result in 
finding a new home with a family that liked kit- 
tens. But that is what happened and this is the 
story. For 5-8 year olds. 


Credle, Ellis. Pig-o-wee. 1936. unp. 
illus. Rand McNally, $1. 
This is the story of Lem who lived with his par- 
ents in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and how they 
longed for a ”’tune-box with a horn like a morning 
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glory”. It was the razor back Pig-o-wee who 
made their wish come true. Similar to the author’s 
Down down the mountain in its simplicity and sus- 
tained interest. 


Crump, Irving and Newton, John W. 
Our police. 1935. 263p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


Well illustrated with photographs, this is a 
book that older readers as well as boys will find 
fascinating. Has vocational importance in its de- 
scription of training and requirements. 

See Booklist 32.207 Mar. ’36. 


de Angeli, Marguerite. Ted and Nina 
have a happy rainy day. 1936. unp. 
illus. Doubleday, 50c. 


A fairly amusing addition to this fifty cent ser- 
ies. It chronicles the events of a rainy day in 
the household of Ted and Nina, the chief events 
being the making of cookies and playing in the 
attic. 


Ellsberg, Edward. Ocean gold. 1936. 
2638p. Dodd, $2. 


The lure of lost treasure was the magnet which 
drew Philip Ramsay to the Peruvian coast where 
an old Spanish galleon had sunk centuries before. 
Thrilling adventures and a mutiny on board his 
ship make this an exciting tale climaxed by the 
recovery of the treasure. Detailed and accurate 
information concerning deep sea diving make it 
a valuable addition to adventure books. For older 
boys. 


Hauman, George and Doris. Buttons. 
1936. 64p. illus. Macmillan, $1.35. 


A box of buttons, each with an interesting 
story, made a rainy day at Grandmother’s house 
seem very short for young Peter. Boys and girls 
about his age will enjoy reading the stories which 
Grandmother told him. Ages 6-8. 


Horn, Madeline Darrough. Farm on the 
hill. 19386. 78p. illus. Seribner, $2. 


Mrs. Horn, who knows children and their likes, 
takes an appealing subject, and with the help of 
the ever-interesting Grand Wood, creates a classic 
in Farm on the hill. The stories are short, full of 
humor, well written and childlike. The illustra- 
tions are delightfully simple, yet colorful and 
interesting in detail. Children of seven or eight 
can read the book, but much younger children also 
respond to its charm. 


Jenkins, Dorothy H. The children make 
a garden. 1936. 70p. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 


All the steps in garden making, from the selec- 
tion and purchase of seeds to harvesting and pick- 
ing of vegetables and flowers. Directions are clear 
and definite. Attractive diagrams and illustrations 
add to the value and usefulness of the book. For 
boys and girls 7-10. 
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Lenski, Lois. The Easter rabbit’s parade. 
1936. unp. illus. Oxford, $1. 


The animals in Ann Eliza’s farmyard decided 
to make her an Easter surprise to show their ap- 
preciation for the care she gave them. This tells 
what they did, and how the Easter rabbit helped. 
A delightful Easter story for the youngest readers. 

See Booklist 32:236 Apr. ’36. 


Morgan, Alfred. An aquarium book for 
boys and girls. 1936. 180p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 
Important and 


interesting information about 
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fishes and amphibians and the care they should 
receive when kept as pets. For elementary and 
junior high age. Illustrated by the author with 
photographs and line drawings. 

See Booklist 32:236 Apr. '36. 


Pryor, William C. and Helen S. The pa- 
per book. 1936. 101p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1. 

Similar to the authors’ other books, with illus- 
trations showing the many uses to which paper 


may be put, as well as paper making processes. 
See Booklist 32:236 Apr. ’36. 
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